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EDITORIAL 


Peace on Earth 


“Peace on Earth”—the angelic message announcing the birth of 
Jesus—-remains a matter of hope rather than a visibly realized hope. 

What we see everywhere are clouds of war, not doves of peace. 
But we see one ray of hope. In the West, i. e. Europe and America" 
hundreds of thousands of younger and older people are demonst¬ 
rating “Jobs, not arms”, “no nuclear weapons”, “disarmament now”- 
so go the posters and slogans. The movement is catchy. Mass 
demonstrations against war have taken place in Britain in Bonn 
West Germany, in Washington, U. S. A., as also in Amsterdam’ 
Berlin, Brussels, Copenhagen, Berne, several Italian cities and even 
in East Germany. The demonstrators seem rather determined to 
stop war and stow down the arms race. 

Peoples’ spontaneous demonstrations like this can be ignored bv 
tbe leaders of States only at great peril. And so let us keep honing 
that the tide will be turned, that tensions would be relaxed, that 
mutual trust and confidence among nations and peoples will grow 
Let us make that a matter of fervent prayer this season. 

But there is another closely related problem about which on?a 
nized demonstrations are yet to begin. World poverty and iniustice 
thrives in an exploitative international economic system And that 
is the root of war. The armaments race is both for the benefit nf 
this system m terms of profits, as well as for defending this uniust 
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Should we the poor of the world start making mass demonst¬ 
rations about this problem* Perhaps the first step is for the victims 
of the system to be aware of how the system works and to know 
who their real oppressors are, 

It would have been a wonderful thing if the European and 
American demonstrations would have kept both issues together- 
war and want, armaments race and world injustice. Perhaps in the 
poor countries too such mass demonstrations should begin—against 
both evils at the same time—the mad arms race and the inhuman 
injustice in the world. For* the solution to the two problems is the 
same. We must learn to beat our swords into ploughshares, our 
rockets into fertilizer, our money into jobs for peace and justice. 

That message of Christmas becomes an urgent cry today. May 
the Peace of Christ rule in the hearts of the decision-makers of the 
nations! May the same peace abide in the hearts of our readers. 
And grant you a Blessed New Year. 


The Nicene Creed, Its Authorship and 
the Faith it Conserves 

Dr. V. C. SAMUEL 

The Nicene Creed is the only confession of faith accepted by 
almost all Christian traditions. Traceable to the fourth century A. D. 
it signifies the unity in faith that binds the various traditions in 
which Christianity continues divided. How can this unity in faith be 
understood ? 

The Creed and the Council 

Use of the Creed in Christian worship and devotion, particularly 
in Baptism, goes back to the very beginning of the Christian move¬ 
ment. This was necessary because the Church was founded on the 
proclamation of the Gospel, which demanded faith and a life based 
on it. Since every member of the Church individually and the com¬ 
munity as a whole collectively were expected to respond to the Gospel 
in faith and live the life in dedication, some method of reminding 
them effectively of this task was called for, and the Creed offered it. 
The Creed thus fulfilled a great service for the Church from the 
beginning. 

Till the fourth century there was no united creed for the entire 
Church. There were different forms of the creed current in the 
various regions where the Church had expanded. An attempt to 
unify the Creed was made in the fourth century. The Nicene Creed 
can legitimately claim to have offered itself as the one Creed for the 
whole Church. 

In the fourth century the Alexandrine presbyter Arius and his 
supporters made a consistent, but unsuccessful, effort to establish 
their teaching as the faith of the Church. Emperor Constantine of 
the Roman Empire was being drawn to the Christian faith and the 
regional Christian communities which till then had existed in a fluid 
state were being brought into a united imperial Church, The Arian 
struggle for acceptance of their position was timely and its rejection 
was a great need. Constantine convened a Council in 325 to meet at 
Nicea with a view to examining the Arian question and strengthening 
the Church even in other ways. This Council took up the teaching ot' 
Arius for evaluation and found it unacceptable. The Council conde- 
mned it as heretical. Now in order to exclude it the Council adopted 
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a creed, which caone to be in use with minor verbal differences almost 
all over the East, where Arianism was rejected. 

The Creed of Nicea was not produced de novo by the Council, 
On the contrary it took over some of the already current creeds and 
using them to some extent composed a creed with the definite inten¬ 
tion^ f keeping out Arianism summarily. The Creed thus framed was 
current in the East for over a century and a half. Meanwhile another 
Creed incorporating most of the anti Arian phrases and ideas of the 
Nicene Creed and adopting a simpler style began to be in circulation 
in certain areas of the Eastern Church. It replaced the original 
Nicene Creed in course of time, and came to be referred to as the 
Nicene Creed or the Niceno-Constantinopolitaa Creed, 


Who composed this new Creed is a question which cannot be 
answered conclusively. The Council of Chaicedon in 451 claimed 
that it was of the Council of Constantinople in 381. The prestige of 
the Council of Chaicedon among those who accepted it led them to 
take the ascription as the truth of the matter, and its simplicity help¬ 
ed others also to adopt it. The Creed thus came to be accorded 
special recognition. 

However, the fact is that between 381 and 451 there was no 
claim from any source, including Constantinople, that the Council of 
3S1 had a Creed to its credit. Even at Chaicedon where both the 
Nicene Creed and the new Creed were read there was a difference in 
the response from the members. Whereas on reading the new Creed 
the assembly remarked, “This is the faith of all; this is the faith of 
the Orthodox; we all believe thus”, after the presentation of the Creed 
of Nicea, they exclaimed; ‘‘We all believe in this. In this have we 
been baptized, in this we administer baptism. Blessed Cvril tauoht 
thus. This is the true faith. This is the holy faith This is the 
eternal faith. To this we have been baptized. To this we hmti™* 
We all believe thus. Pope Leo believes thus. Cyril believed tons' 
Pope Leo has interpreted it.” 


In the light ot these evidences it is possible to sav that br-ldnd 
the claim of the Council of Chaicedon there lay the question of 
Constantinople's prestige. The council which, through the 28th 
canon, sought to establish a hegemony for Constantinople in the Past 
as that of Rome in the West, by ratifying Canon 111 of the Council of 
381 may well have seen in the Creed an effective means of claimine 
another distinction for the Byzantine see. That the Council of 381 
had ratified the Nicene Creed and condemned both Macedonia and 

Apoliinarius was common k nowledge i n ancient times. Now Chaice¬ 
don claimed by implication that in confirming the faith and excludin' 1 
the heresies the Council of Constantinople had given the Cliurch an 
enlarged Creed. In this way the see of Constantinople may have 
taken advantage of the Council that had met in the Byzantine capital 
in 381 for its own elevation in the Church. 
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The importance of the Council of Constantinople in 381 should 
be viewed apart from its canon III and the Creed that came to be 
ascribed to it. There are at least three areas in which this Council 
made its mark. In the first place, it completed the trinitarian formula 
with reference to the Christian understanding of God. Though the 
Council of Nicea in 325 had laid the foundation in this regard, what 
it had done did not go beyond the acknowledgement of a homoousian 
relation between the Father and the Son. The work had to be 
broadened to include in the same relation the Holy spirit as well. 
The ground for it had already been prepared by the Cappadocian 
theologians. The Council, on its part, condemned the position of 
Macedonians and paved the way for its full evolution. 

Secondly, the Council of 381 directed the attention of the Church 
towards addressing itself to the Christological question. Apoliinarius 
had offered a solution to the problem implied in the affirmation that 
Christ was a unity by confessing, his divinity and unity, but by ack¬ 
nowledging only a defective humanity. The rejection of Apollinaria- 
nism by the Council of 381 was an important landmark in the 
development of a sound Christology. 

Thirdly, the Council’s historical significances deserve special 
notice. It was an assembly of Eastern ecclesiastics which began with 
Meletius of Antioch, who was out of communion with Rome and 
out of favour even with Alexandria as President. The Council had 
no participation either from Rome or from the West. Yet Rome 
had to accept it and count it as the second Ecumenical Council. The 
way this happened is indeed interesting and even noteworthy. It 
was in the Christological controversy that the prestige of the Council 
of 381 rose high. At Chaicedon the slogan concerning the right faith 
was that it consisted in the Creed of Nicea as ratified by the one 
hundred and fifty and the two hundred fathers, namely by the Councils 
of Constantinople in 381 and Ephesus in 431. To move against this 
point of view was impossible for Rome, if it was to have any real 
connection with the East. Thus the Council of Constantinople was 
accepted by the East and the West as the second Ecumenical Council 
The Council deserves recognition on account of the Christian truth it 
sought to conserve. 

A fourth importance can be noted with reference to the Council 
of Constantinople in 38! bearing on its Canon HI. It reads* The 
Bishop of Constantinople shall have the prerogative of honour after 
the Bishop of Rome because Constantinople is New Rome. 

This Canon definitely implies the general Eastern point of view 
(the Council itself was Eastern) regarding the recognition of maior 
, sees, namely that it is not on the claim of either Petrine successionor 
succession to any Apostle that major sees have grown in the Church 
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They have developed, on the other hand, in consequence of the politi¬ 
cal and social importance of the concerned capitals. This emphasis 
is reflected in Canon Ill of Constantinople in 381 and Canon XXVIU 
of Chalcedon in 451. But Constantinople went beyond this historical 
position and tried through the Council of Chalcedon to establish for 
itself a spiritual superiority over other sees ra.the East by ascribing a 
Creed to the Council of Constantinople m 381. 


The Creed in the Orthodox Church 

The Creed is not considered a mere theological statement in the 
Orthodox Church. It is in fact an inalienable part of the Church’s 
worship, whether private or public. Every act of worship, every 
prayer service, and every sacramental celebration includes the Creed. 
In' affirming the faith the Church takes the Creed in the context of 
praising God and thanking Him for the great saving work which He 
has performed and which He continues to accomplish. As part of the 
worship it aims at offering the people a faith which will give them the 
strength they need in life and the hope to which they can look 
forward. 

There is one point in the form of the Creed as it is in use in the 
Indian Orthodox Church which deserve mention. While referring to 
the resurrection of our Lord it contains the words, “according to His 
will” instead of the “according to the Scriptures” of the original 
Creed. This discrepancy is inherited from the Antiochene Syrian 
Church which may have made the change, possibly without under¬ 
standing the purpose of the words. The words, “according to the 
Scriptures” in the Creed are taken verbatim from l Corinthians 15:4. 
They are used in the Creed to provide the basis on which the resurrec¬ 
tion of our Lord is proclaimed. It is in the eternal plan of God, as 
the Scriptures testify. 

On the authority of this change another modification has come 
to be introduced in the Malayalara version in certain areas of the 
Church in fairly recent times. This consists in making the words, 
“according to His will” to refer to the entire economy of the Son. 
The Malayalara version thus composed has the words put in after 
“came down from heaven. 

Both these changes indicate how verbal differences happen in the 
same Creed as it is in use in various areas of the Church. 


Basic Affirmations of the Creed 

Without trojng into details, we can note four important affirma¬ 
tions of the Creed. They are:-the trinitarian understanding of God; 
the incarnation of the Son, for us and for oui salvation, the Church 
\n the dispensation of God; and the Christian hope. 
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Before looking briefly into these affirmations it should be observ¬ 
ed that the authors of the Creed were keen about two things. They 
sought in the first place to stay close to the New Testament emphases. 
Believing, as they did that the faith had been handed over by our 
Lord to the Apostles and through them to the Church, they were 
concerned that in faith and life the Church should remain faithful to 
the deposit once delivered to the saints. This, they maintained, could 
be achieved by means of a creed only if it conserved the New Testa¬ 
ment witness. Secondly, they were equally interested in excluding 
teachings and emphases that had been already declared erroneous. 
The Gospel had confronted and was confronting the world where 
ideas of various kinds existed and flourished. These ideas had led 
many to interpret the Gospel and its implications on life in distorted 
ways. To safeguard the faith from such distortions was one of the 
fundamental concerns of the authors of credal formulations. 


The four Affirmations 

The immediate issue faced by the Church in composing a creed 
at Nicea was indeed Arianism. Arius taught that the Son who 
became incarnate in Jesus Christ was not God, but a creature. In 
Arius’ view God is one and utterly transcendent, so that He cannot be 
the creator and sustainer of the finite world of time and space. Its 
creation was accomplished by the Son, whom God brought into being 
out of nothing and raised to a divine status. 

The Council of Nicea condemned the teaching of Arius and in 
its Creed incorporated the emphasis that the Son was born of God 
the Father and not made by Him; that the birth was from the very 
being of the Father, and that the relation between the Father and the 
Son was one of equality and sameness in being. The Son ishomoousion 
io Pain , said the Council, This Greek expression means united with 
the Father in the same essence or being* The Son is not simply like 
the Father (homoean), neither is His being like the being of the Father 
(homoiousian). But they have the same being, in which they are 
absolutely united. Thus the unity of the Father and the Son and 
their distinction is affirmed by the Creed. 


was verbalized* The Father and the Son are united in the same being 
The Holy Spirit also belongs to this dimension of relation. He too 
has the same being as that of the Father and the Son, and is united 
with them in that being. The original Nicene Creed did not mnkf* 
any affirmation concerning the Hoty Spirit, except that we "believe in 
the Holy Spirit.” Since during its early stage Arianism had n! 
special emphasis on the Holy Spirit, the issue did not attract th 
Council’s attention. But from about the middle of the fourth centii 6 
this issue also came to the fore, and the new creed which ClnlnsH 
ascribed to the Council of Constantinople in 381 incorporated n 
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r ■ t v.« Rv that time the Arian school had 

section referring to the Spirit, ny uiar um Macedo- 

begun to insist that the Spirit was a creature of the Son, and Maced 

nius gave intellectual support to this teaching. 

, Al .j 0 - the view of the Put WYiQtoniQchoi (lighters 

SpW, C,td Xned (a) that,ha Holy Spirit is .he 
Lord who gives life to all things, (b) that He proceeds from the Father 
and is worshipped and glorified with the Father and the Son, aod (c) 
that He Seaks P throngh the prophets and the apostles. In other words 
the Holv Spirit, coming forth from the Father and being worshipped 
and glorified with the Father and the Son, gives life to all things and 
inspires the prophets and the apostles. Though the horooousian 
language is not repeated about the relation of the Holy Spirit to the 
Father and the Son, that idea is emphasised with equal force. 

God is eternally triune. The confession which the Creed conserves 
excludes the Modalism of Saballius and men like him on the one 
hand and the Dynamism or Paul of Samosata and those like him on 
the other Against the first the eternality and the distinctive attribu¬ 
tes of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit are insisted, and 
against the latter the personal character of each of the three is 
affirmed. 

In Himself God is perfect and independent, in the sense that He 
does not have to be perfected or completed by anything or anyone 
besides. All that exist outside of God is His creation. The only 
exception here is evil and sin, neither of which has a substantive 
existence. The creation does not add to God’s perfection, neither 
does its non-existence bring about a subtraction in Him. Understood 
in this way, God is triune; He is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

God the Son by whom the Father creates the world and man in 
it has accomplished its saving work in and through Jesus Christ. The 
salvation is not simply a divine fait seemingly manifested in a human 
life, but a real dispensation of God the Son in which God and man 
were completely united. Through Jesus Christ created man is restor¬ 
ed to his standing in the divine plan. 

What is accomplished in Jesus Christ is being completed and 
brought to perfection by the Holy Spirit in the Church, and we live 
in hope of the life eternal which will reach its culmination in the 

world to come. 

A Word in Conclusion 

The Creed affirms faith in the triune God and the salvation of 
the world and particularly mail, which He is working out. Thus its 
emphasis is spteriological. 

Christians of all traditions share this faith. The Holy Spirit 
who completes all things is working to manifest the unity that binds 
them in the common faith. The Nicene Creed calls us to this aware¬ 
ness and to its realization, ® 


The Intellectual Atmosphere of 
Alexandr/a fn Origen’s time 

Fr. JACOB KURIAN 


The importance of Alexandria for the development of Christian 
theology is undisputed. In this brief study we attempt to outline 
the major currents that coalesced in one of the earliest theological 
speculations. 

It is almost an undisputed fact that much of the Biblical and 
Theological issues which attracted the attention of the East and the 
West had their direct or indirect stimulation from Qrigen, 

Orrgen’s life time is spread between the latter half of second 
and the former half of third centuries. The second and third cent¬ 
uries witnessed a great transition in the secular and the ecclesiastical 
atmosphere of Alexandria. Ever since the city was built in 330 B. C. 
by Alexander the Great, Alexandria was fast growing in cultural 
and economic importance. It eventually led to a spirit of competit¬ 
ion between Rome and Alexandria. And this competition manifested 
in a slightly different form in the second and third centuries. So 
far, there was no clear-cut distinction between the State and the 
Religion, rather they were almost identified. In other words the 
State itself was considered the delegate of the recognised Religions 
(Religious Cults). But gradually, with the growth of many religious 
sects and philosophical schools, the State slowly realised that* it 
would be safer if it followed a disinterestedness. Thus we find'thc 
Roman emperors following an almost non-involvement policy in the 
second and third centuries. And that was infact a significant 
transitional point in the development of the later Church-State 
relationships. 

In the Church, the need of a new interpretation of Faith and 
life was greatly felt. The “Simple” faith of Christianity with its 
vigilant hope for the immediate advent of Christ had to be explained 
in the light of the following realities, 

L Growth of the Church inspite of the persecutions. 

2. The delay in the fulfilment of their hope of Christ’s second 

coming, no 

3. The need of a rational presentation of Christian faith in relation 
to the contemporary philosophical situation. Started by the 
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Apologists, this theological transition reached its crucial point 
in the second and third centuries in Alexandria. In the Philo¬ 
sophical scenes particularly, a going back to the original and 
orthodox and mystical tendency, were characteristics. 1 

Alexandria: Its religious and cultural background in the early centuries 

of Christian era 

a. Greek-Semitic meeting-point 

Alexandria was infact the meeting-point between the East and the 
West and hence it was there that the ancient cultures and religions 
met together, sometimes in conflict and sometimes in harmony. It 
was the great centre of trade for the Eastern Mediterranean Coast 
and its reputation made Strabo, the writer, to characterise it as the 
greatest market on earth. Being the centre of trade, it was a centre 
of travel and transportation, and thus it became a platform for 
intellectuals and aristocrats to meet. There is no wonder that 
Alexandria became the centre of migration for the entcrprisina Jews 
who had to flee from Jerusalem due to presecutions. The favourable 
situations in Alexandria helped the Jews to accommodate themselves 
with the predominant Hellenic culture. Infect, the foundation stmie 
laid by King Ptolemy in the Jrd century. B. C. in providing a Greek 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures grew into a beautiful edifice in 
Alexandria. The great architect of the Alexandrian Jewish ^,lt„re 
was, Philo, in the 1st century B. C. Thereafter, Alexandria witne sed 
a tremendous literary creativity in Hellenic Judaism. This c eaS 
is most significant in its contribution to Gnostirism rnVic?--/, 
and above all to a mystical spiritual vision of Judaism' hself feThe 
early centuries of Christian era. m tse * m the 

b* Greek-Oriental meeting-point 

broade^e, Es' 

this interest in the East on the part of the Greeks and tf^Alex^rfd 
rians grew in double measures by the development of AlexmHria 
the 4th Century B* C. Alexander's expeditions to the East in the 
same century cleared a permanent line of contact between Alexandria 
and the Orient* Hence it is most probable that the religious and 
philosophical teachers of India and Persia might have gone to 
Alexandria and established intellectual rapport there, Clement of 
Alexandria, in the second century A. D* was able to mention “Buddha 
and Rrahmanas”, which imply on his part a fatFly good knowledge 
of the respective religious and philosophical concepts. The archeo¬ 
logical evidences are numerous to show the intimate relation between 
India and Alexandria in the early centuries. 
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c. Centre of learning 

The importance of Alexandria especially to the Hellenic intell¬ 
ectual life is most obvious. The Platonic philosophy represented by 
the Academy* the Aristotelian logic, the Stoic ethics and natural 
sciences had confrontation in Alexandria, There was also a university 
like establishment called “Museum ” which is described most excell¬ 
ently in the following words of an authority in the field: 

“Alexandria was in the first three centuries of the Christian era 
the centre of Hellenic intellectual life. The Museum, originally* 
a temple of the Muses, with its own high priest, became soon a 
research and training institute for intellectuals. The attached 
library had incorporated that of Aristotle, and had grown to 
half a million scrolls, A hundred professors were paid by the 
Ptolemaic kings to teach every subject under the sun and above 
it. There was an observatory for the study of Astronomy, a 
zoo for the study of Biology and a botanical garden for the 
study of Botany, Engineering, Mechanics, the Art of writing. 
Music, Geometry, Mathematics, Astronomy, Biology, Botany, 
Philosophy, Rhetoric, Medicine, Sculpture, PainUng-the curri¬ 
culum was indeed varied and comprehensive,” 2 

As a result of this intense intellectual enterprise in Alexandria there 
was always the birth of a new wave of thought. Developments in 
Middle-Platonism, in Neo-PJatonism and in Christian Gnosticism 
are only few expressions of it* 

d. Birth-place of Christian philosophy 

It was the same Alexandria, that became the stage of a deeper 
integration and a rational presentation of Christian life and thought. 
The main centre of it was the Catechetical School of Alexandria 
started by Pantaenus and later led by Clement of Alexandria, The 
syllabus of the school was as wide as to meet the requirements of 
secular learning and the challenges of the non-Christian thought and 
Ijfe-whether Greek Philosophy or Gnostic secrets* so as to raise the 
“Christian thought to a height which it was not to surpass.” 3 

In brief, the religious and cultural milieu of Alexandria was that 
of a synthesis of the African, the European and the Asian 4 life and 
thought, as in the words of G. R. 3* Mead: 

“The thought of the Orient and Occident met, now in conflict 
now in friendly embrace, and the chief arena for the enactment 
of this intellectual drama was at Alexandria, 3 ^ 
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2. Major intellectual currents in Alexandria in Origen’s time. 

A. Greek, 
i. Platonism: 

Eusebius reports that, Marcell us of Ancyra a strong opponent 
of Origen, in the 4th century, said that Origen was led astray by 
Platonism. 6 Although we have to understand such statements with 
reservation, we cannot rule out the Platonic influence on Origen. 
Prophyry, a neo-Platonic opponent of Christianity in the third century 
includes Plato among some ten non-Christian thinkers who might 
have influenced Origen. 7 Moreover he says that Origen “was always 
in company with Plato. 1 ’ 8 

It is more or less accepted that Plato had never constructed “a 
completely rounded-off system” but rather gave birth to “ an un¬ 
finished symphony of philosophy.”!) Thus, Platonic Cosmology (if 
at all there is one) is centred around his teaching on forms or ideas, 
with its consequent dualism and the emphasis on mathematical 
intelligibility along with a mistrust of sense-knowledge. Whatever 
we experience in the sensible cosmos Is Unite and changing. But we 
cannot reject them as non-cxistents. They are, on the other hand, 
imperfectly participating in the real, the form or the idea. Every 
‘beautiful’ thing in this world shares in the idea of beautiful (in 
Plato, ‘idea 1 is self-existent unlike the connotation of idea in 
English). Thus there are two worlds: the temporal and the proto¬ 
type. The souls (eternal) have a participation in both the worlds. 
“Our souls must have existed “before we were men” and presumably 
therefore may continue to exist when we have ceased to be men.” 10 
There cannot be any integral union between the soul and matter. 
The material world is ordered by the world-soiff,u being the source 
of its life and reason (Logos). Matter (Body) has no ultimate value 
in relation to human destiny, hence resurrection is an impossibility/ 2 
wheras reincarnation is a possibility. 17 

Origen seems to follow a general Platonic framework in his 
Cosmology, but not without modification. Whether Origen also 
approves a dualistic Cosmology, is a very important question. 
At the same time we do not deny the fact that Origen used 
mauy parallel or similar Platonic dualistic categories in his meta¬ 
physical discussion-categories like higher-lower; eternal-temporal; 
intelligible-sensible; spirit-matter. When Origen comes to the 
problems of Trinity, incarnation, resurrection of the Body etc,, 1 * 
he is virtually opposite to Plato. Hence we would conclude that 
Plato was more a hermeneutical instrument for Origen, tnan a meta¬ 
physical basis. Origen used Plato to discuss the validity of rational 
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intellect, to interpret image of God (using Platonic natural affinity), 
to familiarise the concept of Logos (using Plato’s concept of Logos- 
world-soul) etc. He has no objection to the Platonic dialectics of 
via eminentiae, via negativa and via analogia, provided it is completed 
by the doctrine of the Revelation through the Logos-incarnate. 16 
Since, the respective texts of Origen in relation to his concepts of 
soul (whether the soul reincarnates; to what extent it is corporeal 
etc.) and matter (whether matter is to be annihilated or trans¬ 
formed at consummation etc.), are disputed with regard to authenti¬ 
city wc are not in a position to say the Platonic element in Origen 
in these concepts. But since Origen undisputably argues for the 
Incarnation and the resurrection of the body, the chance is less to 
ascribe an indebtedness to Plato so far as metaphysics is concerned. 

it. Anstoteliamsm 

H. Chadwick is of the opinion that Origen was not significantly 
influenced by Aristotle: 

“It would be difficult to discern any deep or direct influence of 
Aristotelian thought on Origen”. 17 But since Origen refutes Platon- 
ism with Aristotelian arguments and since in Anus the lathers found 
undisputable borrowing from Aristotle and since he was called an 
Origenist, and since we find some quotations and definitions from 
Aristotle in Origen, there is every chance of an Aristotelian influence 
on Origen, an influence not necessarily significant in Cosmological 
understanding. 

Though Aristotle’s great contributions are in logic and episte¬ 
mology, we cannot but recognise his two specific contributions to 
metaphysics. Platonic division between form and matter was denied 
by Aristotle and he proposed-the integral relation between the two. 
And secondly, his interpretation of 'teles’ in relation to nature and 
causality suggested a new way of metaphysics and even ethics. 

r ..We may therefore say that the earlier stages are for the purpose 
of leading to the later. Indeed, as a general proposition, the 
arts either, on the basis of Nature, carry things further than 
Nature can, or they imitate Nature, If, then, artificial processes 
are purposeful, so are natural processes too; for the relation of 
antecedent to consequent is identical in art and in Nature."is 

There are quotations from the Aristotelian Categories’ in one of 
Origen’s Homilies. 13 Moreover the relationship between matter and 
form as explained by Aristotle is more akin to Origen’s conception 
of human body and matter, 
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Hi. Stoicism 

There are very clear evidences of Origen’s familiarity with the 

Stoic thinking 20 The “spiritualistic materialism or the Stoics, along 
Stoic thinking, i P, ^ olinded by Chrysippus, Musomus 

Rufus and Epictetus had very significant popularity in Ongen s time, 

in Alexandria. 

Since there were many affinities between Stoic wisdom and the 
Oriental thinking of India and Persia (especially in, the pantheistic 
tendency and the ‘fire’ centred metaphysics), 21 and since there was m 
Alexandria the chance for usual encounter between the two, Stoic 
metaphvsics was in lively currency in Alexandria. 


Or'men uses Stoic arguments against Platonists and Sceptics. 
Stoic philosophy was particularly useful to him in presenting an 
anthropocentric universe (Platonic metaphysics was not anthropocen¬ 
tric) and in questions of providence, evil and order of universe. He 
uses such phrases of the Stoics as, ‘what is within man’s power and 
what is not’, ‘free choice’, ‘indifferents’, ‘virtues’, ‘apathy’, etc. 22 


iv. Middle Platonism 

The most proximate Hellenistic metaphysics to Origen’s time 
were those of Middle Platonism and Neo-Pythagoreanism. Middle 
Platonism was not a system as such. It was a transitional movement 
between the two poles of philosophic ‘orthodoxy’ and eclectism. 
The most reputed teachers of the Middle Platonist school were 
Plutarch (A. D. 45), Albinus (2nd century), Apuleuis (A. D. 125), 
Atticus(A. D. 176), Celsusand Maximus (A, D. ISO) of Tyre among 
which three are worth discussing, 

a. Plutarch 

Plutarch of Chaeronea, the great priest of the Delphic Apollo 
and the Chief Consul of Emperor Trajan, in his commentaries on 
Plato and his books against the Stoics and the Epicureans, suggests 
some modifications in Platonic Cosmology. His desire for a purer 
conception of God made him ascribe the impcrlection of the world 
to the World-Soul: 

“The evil principle, however, seems to have become the 
divine World-Soul at creation by participating in, or being ailed 
with, reason, which is an emanation from the Godhead, The 
World-Soul is therefore not destitute of reason and harmony, 
but on the otherhand it continues to act as the evil principle 
and thus the dualism is maintained. ’ 23 

According to him there were intermediary beings between 
God and world, like star Gods and ‘Demons,’ He also maintained 
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a graded view of psyche and nous. “Just as Psuche is better and 
more divine than the body, so is nous better and more divine 
than Psuche, the latter being subject to passions, the former 
being the ‘Demon’ in man and the element which should rule.’’ 21 

b. Albinus 

In Albinus we find an attempt at synthesising Plato and 
Aristotle. It was Albinus who distinguished Protos Theos, nous and 
Psuche to pave the way for Neo-Platonic distinction of To En, nous 
and Psuche. The Supreme unmoved is the protos theos, and it 
operates through the nous. 

c. Atticus 

Atticus was prominent in his time with his severe attack on 
Aristotle (for neglecting Divine Providence, and for holding that 
the world was eternal, and for rejecting and ignoring immortality), 
and with his synthesis of Stoic doctrine of divine immanence. 

At least a single trace of each of the prominent middle-Platonist 
conception could be seen in Origen. But, this does not mean that 
Origen’s thought was dominated by Middle Platonism, and hence 
Crouzel’s observation is worth-noting here: 

“The philosophy of Origen underlying his doctrines and his 
vocabulary is middle Platonism, a mystical Platonism mixed 
with much Stoicism and some Aristotelianism. He makes use 
of it as a theologian, using it largely with a Christian end in 
view.” 26 


v. Neo-Pythagoreanism 

Just like Middle-Platonism, this was also not a system but on!v 
a movement, a movement to reproduce the original Pythagorean 
system, in harmony with Platonic, Aristotelian and Stoic nhllo 
sophies. The Chief exponent of this movement was Numenius of 
Apamea (Syria) who was most probably an elder contemporary of 
Origen. Numemus taught a Divine Hierarchy of the first God th- 
Demiurge and the World. The first God was the Principle of Bern* 
and the Pure Thought, beyond all conceptual descriptions Tb» 
second GoJ is the Demiurge who participates in the First God o & 
the one hand, and who forms the world. The third God is M ° 
world itself. Numenius’ psychology is also significant in its nostiVl 
ation of two souls m man (rational and irrational) and in its under' 
standing of the entry of the soul into the body as a ‘fall’. er ~ 


Origen’s conception of the Logos and the ‘fall’ of the soul 
to have been infiuenced by the philosophy of Numenius. 


seem 












vi. Gnosticism _ f te a bv Origen were Marcion, 

The three Gnostics wb° were re ruled - n 0rigeiVs 

Basilides and Valentinus. Th 1 cially dealt with in Origen’s 

On First Principles and the la. dements of Gnostic Cosmology 

Commentary on St. John. The ' ■ ssibil ity of Incarnation, 

were, the conception °^f^Xeptkms are plainly refuted by 
death and resurrection etc. If Alexandria’s intellectual atmos- 

Origen. Yet of which Origen had to 

phere out a^ariona^and Orthodox cosmological understanding. 

b Greek-Oriental: Neo-Platonism-Ammonius Saccas 

Both Middle-Platonism and Nco-Pythagoreanism from the 
Hot n . ivirmoniously united to the Oriental (Persian and 

« e ! k ”fwi dom ToS°SSgion to “ Neo-Platonisi.Pro- 
ISMvuJn was one among those who witnessed the rise of this 
bably Grig - bl he was the earliest thinker to give a Christian 

moveme . r sp f,. it 0 f this movement. The historical origins 
aS r S1 tnu movement are not very clear, though a single personality is 
°n ^Identified as “the father of Neo-Platonism.” This is none 
° " tl Jn Ammonius Saccas (d. 243 A. D.). Unfortunately we do 

know much about his life and thought. However, Porphyry’s 
n ° l ds cited by Eusebius suggest the nature of his reputation. 
P°mhvry is reported to have said that Ammonius had “ attained the 
greatest proficiency in philosophy of any in our day” « The great 
Neo-Platonist teacher Plotinus has confessed in his works that his 
thinking was very much indebted to Ammonius Saccas under whom 
Plotinus was a student for some eleven years. 

Saidas and Ammianus Marcellinus 33 suggest that his second 
name pointed to his occupation 26 in his youth, as a porter. There 
are also the hypotheses that he was a Buddhist monk, or a teacher 
of the Museum at Alexandria. Taylor 30 assumes that he was by 
birth an Alexandtian, and at first nothing more than a porter, “ and 
opened a philosophical school at Alexandria”. Porphyry proceeds 
to sav that in later years due to his philosophical convictions, h e 
save away Christian faith. But this is contested by Eusebius. He 
argues that Ammonius remained a Christian throughout his life. 31 

It is almost certain that Ammonius Saccas was a great teacher 
Alexandria for a number of years. Among his students, at least 
nr ire most distinguished. Herennius, Longinus, Plotinus and 
Orieen But the available works < f Origen do not mention 
Ammonius Saccas. This and certain chronological facts would raise 
the Question whether the ‘ Origen referred to by Porphyry as the 
student of Ammonius, is the same Christian scholar Origen. Taylor 
is of the opinion that they are not the same and hence our Origen 
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was not the student of Ammonius. 33 Me Giffert is of the 
opinion that there were a pagan Origen and a Christian Origen as 
the disciples of Ammonius. and that Porphyry’s reference was to the 
pagan Origen, 33 We would say, this is a good hypothesis to save 
both the contentions of Porphyry and Eusebius. But the question 
remains: whether there were two Origens as the disciples of 
Ammonius ? 

Porphyry was refuting the Christian claims in his books. In 
the course of his attack he compares between the teacher Ammonius 
and the student Orieen: Porphyry says that Ammonius, who was 
previously a Christian, after his philosophical maturity gave up 
Christianity. But, Ammonius’ student Origen continued to be a 
Christian. 

Eusebius contests Porphyry’s account on Ammonius’ giving up 
Christian faith and says that Ammonius was a Christian till his death, 
and that he had written many books. Since Longinus said that 
Ammonius did not write anything, we cannot believe Eusebius in his 
second point But the first point that Ammonius remained a Chris¬ 
tian cannot be easily rejected by pointing out that Eusebius was 
referring to one Christian writer named Ammonius. Can we say 
that Eusebius who often depended on reliable sources has made such 
a mistake? Since Ammonius was a great teacher in the third 
century, an exact information about him, at least about his religious 
identity, should have been available to Eusebius, in the 4th Century. 

From reliable sources (Plotinus and Porphyry) we know that 
Ammonius was influenced by Numenius, the Neo-Pythagorean. 34 
But, Ammonius is most probably the first one to attempt an original 
synthesis between the Greek and the oriental wisdom. The evidences 
for this assumption are indirect, but to be seriously taken notice : 
Plotinus’ biographer Porphyry says that there was an ardent desire 
on the part of Plotinus to go to the East (which might not have 
fulfilled). It is probable that this desire was kindled in him by his 
teacher Ammonius, and that was why he made a futile attempt to 
go to the East, immediately after the death of Ammonius (C 243 
A. D.). Moreover, in Plotinus’works we find much affinity With 
Oriental Wisdom. 36 

Now, Ammonius’ importance to Origen’s thought could not be 
estimated exactly because we do not know clearly what Ammonius 
must have thought. We could only depend on conjectures ehre as 
We find many parallels and similarities between Plotinus and Origen 
These similarities aie not just due to the Middle Platonism and Neo- 
Pytbagoreanism at the background. There is a possibility of a third 
common source for both Plotinus and Origen. And this third source 
could be most probably, Ammonius Saccas. If we are able to 
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identify the common elements in Origen and Plotinus, we could 
perhaps outline the philosophy of Ammomus .Saccas. Few elements 
are suggested here to underlie the Ammomus’ Cosmolog.cal view 

points. . _ - 

1. The incomprehensibility of God in His true Being. 

2 A middle position between the theory of the theistic Creation 
and a monistic or pantheistic theory regarding World. 

3. An evolutionary concept of the world-phenomenon. 

4, Aimipg at a union with God. 

5 ! Philosophy includes logic, cosmology, psychology, meta¬ 
physics, ethics and mysticism. 

6. Philosophy: not just speculation but a Sadhana, an incor¬ 
poration of all aspects of life in relation to its destiny. 

But we are not able to go any further in this examination, since 
Ori°en does not acknowledge Ammonias’ influence and since we do 
not have any biographical information that Origen had been a student 
of Ammonias for a long time. What we know from Eusebius is 
that Origen was one of the hearers of Ammonius. 


c. Alexandrian Judaism—Philo 

Alexandria became the centre of Jewish Hellenistic philosophy 
and ii was culminated in Philo-Philo (Ca. b. 25 B. C. d. 40 A. D.) 
was the ambassador of the Alexandrian Jews to the Emperor 
Gains. He wrote a number of works which tried to bridge the 
gap between Greek and Jewish thinking. His treatise on creation 
and the life of Moses are worth mentioned, Philo’s influence on 
Christian writers in the early centuries especially on Origen, is 

undisputed. 

The major concepts that are relevant to a Cosmological 
understanding in Philo are the following: 

L God is personal, but transceodent--Pure Being absolutely 
simple, free and self-sufficient. Division between Creator 
and Creation, 

2. Logos, the first bom of God—inferior to God—but higher 
than the other intermediary beings such as Vie Poietike% 
Vie Basilike* or 'Kurws etc. 

3, Dualism of soul and body. 

Philo’s allegorical interpretation and the assertion of a Mosaic 
origin of Greek philosophy? were of great importance to early 
Christian theology. 

The concern of Origen to keep the Creator—creation dis¬ 
tinction on the one hand and the concern for a total recapitula - 
tion of creation in God are just examples of Philonian influence 
on Origen. The following words of Origen will illustrate this fact * 
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“The highest good, towards which all rational nature is progres¬ 
sing, and which is also called the end of all things, is defined by 
very many even among philosophers in the following way, 
namely, that the highest good is to become as far as possible 
like God. But this definition is not so much, I think, a discovery 
of their own, as something taken by them out of the divine 
books. For Moses, before all others, points to it when in re¬ 
cording the first creation of man he says: "And God said. Let 
us make man in our own image and likeness’,.... 5,3T 

It was mainly through Origen that the later fathers of the Church 

like Gregory of Nyssa were influenced by Philo. 3 ® 
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Apostol/citq and Apostolic Succession 

FR. MATHEW VAIDYAN 


The ministry in the Church 

The Church is the dynamic, growing mystical body of Christ, 
The ministry of the Church in the world is to be a koinonia of the 
Spirit in Christ for euchcinstu 1 towards God and dtakonia in the 
world. Continuity in time and unity in space (not universality) are 
essential characteristics for this ministry. The four notes of the 
Church portrayed in the Nice no-Constant inop oil tan Creed-iinity, holi¬ 
ness, catholicity and apostolicity—are closely inter-related, St. Paul 
makes it dear that by Christ’s ascension into the heavens His material 
body has been removed so that through the Church 44 He may fill all 
things ” (Eph, 4 : JO). The Apostle continues, And his gifts were 
that some should be apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, some 
pastors and teachers, for the equipment of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, for building up (oikodome) the Body of the Christ 
until we all attain to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, to mature manhood, to the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ” (Eph, 4: 11—13). The apostolic ministry 

is the building up of the community and it is distinguished from 
mere preaching of the apostolic gospel (evangelists), from mere 
pastoral oversight (pastors) or from mere handing over some 
doctrinal principles (teachers). 

The main stream of the ministry in the Church is understood in 
the Orthodox Tradition as the power to administer the sacramental 
mysteries. The breaking of bread which occupied the most import¬ 
ant place in the Christian life became an organizing force in the 
Church. After Pentecost, the believers <4 devoted themselves to the 
apostles’ teaching and fellowship, to the breaking of bread and the 
prayer T1 (Acts 2: 42). The Eucharist was celebrated by the Apostles 
and also by the charismatic leaders instituted by the Apostles to 
preside over local churches* 

Fr. Sergius Bulgakov pictures the gradual development of this 
function as follows : " In post-apostolic times the administration 
of the sacrament of the Body and Blood fell to bishops alone. Litt le 
by little, in the usage of the Church other sacraments were toinnH 
to the first. So the ministry, that is the bishops and the cler™ 
dependent on them, was formed in the first place in connection with 
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the power to administer the sacraments: it was a by-product of 
sacramental * charismatism. ’ This latter, being the foundation of 
the mystical life of grace in the Church had to have its permanent 
representatives. The bishop, possessed of the fulness of charis¬ 
matic power naturally and inevitably became the cen tre around 
whom the whole life of the ecclesiastical community, which 
depended essentially upon him, turned Further he puts his view 
of the so-called "apostolic succession 11 in the following words : 
“ The succession of those gifts of the Holy Spirit given to the 
Church at the time of Pentecost and transmitted by the Apostles to 
their successors extends to the whole Church, ' The “ apostolic 
succession” in the special restricted sense applies only to the sacra¬ 
mental ministry, the priesthood, and not to teaching and dogmatic 
consciousness 


The Apostles and the Early Chureli: 

The necessary condition for being a member in the apostolic 
college is explained in the Book of Acts. “There are men who 
have walked in our company all through the time when the Lord 
Jesus came and went among ns, from the time when John used to 
baptize to the day when he, Jesus, was taken from us One of 
them ought to be added to our number as a witness of his resurrec¬ 
tion (Acts 1. 21 2<.). The witness regarding Christ was given to 

a community which had been founded by the Apostles and which 
had relieved the Holy Spirit. The college of Apostles and the 
euchanstic communion were the uniting factors of the believing 
communities The Book of Acts and the epistles of Paul seem to 
assume that the Apostles set up a college ofj presbyters with a nre 
siding elder called episcopos in all the Churches they established 
This pattern of a college of presbyters with a presiding bishop and 
a college of deacons and deaconesses attached to them became a 
general pattern adopted nearly everywhere, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. The local eucharistic community presided over hv 
the episcopos was the full manifestation of the Church Catholic 
(There was no attempt for a supervisory world-wide structure 
Church. Once they were appointed, the bishops ministered 1 the 
churches without further reference to the Apostles) ered to 

St. Ignatius of Antioch, (about A, D. 100) describe the chris- 
tian Church at Magnesia as having a single bishop who was assisted 
by the p resby tenu m. which corresponded to the colleee of A nestles 
at Jerusalem : “ I conjure you have a heart to To i thtaffta £ 
divine concord, under the presidency of the k; c v,„„ , i i, ij! A,_ 
place of God the presbyters who* hold 'h e plL „? SeWte of 
Apostles, and the deacons who are so fWr ^ aCe + ^ nat \ c 
been entrusted the service of Jesus Christ. »a ^gain S^quote: 
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41 Let us all revere the deacons like Jesus Christ, as well as the bishop 
who is the image of the Father, and the presbyters as the Senate of 
God and as the assembly of Apostles. St. Jgnafius regarded the 
local church not as a part of the body of the Church, but as the 
whole, having at its head the Lord himself and all the Apostles. 

The first part of the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus of Rome 
(second decade of the third century) deals with the election, confir¬ 
mation and consecration of a bishop : 

“ Let the bishop be ordained (being in all things without 
fault) chosen by ail the people. 

And when he has been proposed and found acceptable to all 
the people shall assemble on the Lord’s day together with the 
presbytery and such bishops as may attend, be generally approved. 

With the agreement of all, let the bishops lay hands on him 
and the presbytery stand by in silence. 

And all shall keep silence praying in their heart for the descent 
of the Spirit.” 5 From this it is clear that the bishop is chosen 
by all people and that the college of bishops lay hands on him. 

It follows that succession of bishops in the early Church was not 
a man-to-man enterprise but an outcome of the inner sacramental 
life of each local church. 

The term “Apostolic Succession 5 * 

The very terms "apostolic tradition” and "'apostolic succession” 
appear first in a Gnostic document, the “Epistle of Ptolemy to Flora”* 
(C, A, D. 165), Ptolemy here appears to be repeating a claim made by 
his master Valentinus before him. The Gnostics claimed that they had 
been handed down from the beginning a "secret tradition’ as an esoteric 
"wisdom among the perfect” by a succession of teachers like the succes¬ 
sions of teachers in the Greek philosophical schools. This claim of 
succession of pnvate teachers was met by a new emphasis on the “public 
tradition through the succession of official teachers in early Church, 
the "Succession of Us bishops. Hegesippus is apparently the first 
writer to make use of the argument from the so called "Apostolic 
Succession’ of bishops. He made a direct enquiry, visiting local 
churches, about the true and common tradition followed in those 
Churches and found that "in every (episcopal) succession and in every 
city (the tradition) consents with what the Law proclaims and the 
Prophets and the Lord.” 7 Hegesippus made lists of the successors 
of the Apostles in each local church and against the Gnostics 
asserted that the succession of bishop to bishop in a place wol J „ 
mean that the teaching and witness originally given by the Apes 
was faithfully preserved. 
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Depending upon the lists of Hegesippus, Eusebius speaks of 
certain bishops having “received the succession from the Apostles.’** 
He remarks that Ignatius was “second in succession from Peter at 
Antioch to receive the episcopate -” 0 He also speaks of such “first 
succession from the Apostles (plural) everywhere /* 10 


Succession in the Authentic Tradition of The Church 

According to Orthodox Tradition, the fundamental principle 
underlying the Apostolic Succession* is that it is the college of 
bishops that corneas successors to the college of Apostles and that 
each bishop sacramentally manifests Jesus Christ the High Priest and 
Ciood Shepherd. There is no reason to think that Jesus Christ 
established any pattern of the administration of the Church but a 
conciliar pattern. The Council of the Apostles which Christ had 
coiivened had a conciliar pattern. This was continued in the council 
of bishops as well as in the local church. In the same manner as the 
love and commumon enjoyed among Christ and the Apostles, the 
shepherd of the local church is united in love with all his flock who 
are themselves united with each other in love. ‘Apostolic Succession’, 

‘ S r e ° r 0Ve ’ worshl P and service in the Eucharistic 
context. The Sacramental tie of the Eucharist is more important 
than an authoritarian governmental and organizational leve/ Each 
bishop is a successor ot the whole Apostolate and there connol be 
separate successions for different Apostles. The episcopal college of 

auaSsThe h anoSl SU f Cee n dS t0 ' he apoSlolic college inherits and safe- 
Mer o/panl ,™ f ?\ h a \ an enserable and not the teachings of 
apostolic sees ln 0ther words > a!1 episcopal sees are 

Ano^ri^ ; ?° ti0a ° f A P° slolic Succession that Christ left the 
revel at inn ^ them a revelation and some authority, which 

succe^nr< ; aut hontv the Apostles in turn transmitted to their 
ofKrFr- V QOt ^ ceptable to Orthodox Church. The ministry 

ClirktVn tl ltl | n Church is Ghrist’s ministry through the Body of 
^ Spirit It is fatal to proceed to any sort of direct 
oWm, Tk Christ and the Apostles to the bishops and the 
_ l oe difiiculty in the notion of Apostolic Succession through 
two bishops, says Metropolitan Paulos Mar Gregorios, is a 

h / 7 . OBe: it isolates the bishop from his flock and from the 

community; secondly it puts too much emphasis on the tactical 
element, or on the laying on of hands/ 3 u 

a^ C ^ no }y m t ^ ie Orthodox Church” continues Mar Gregorios, 
mat Apostolic Succession docs not function as if it were a relay 
vU* Tv lere . on j Apostle handed over ‘the tradition’ to one bishop* 
wno men handed it over to his successor and so on. This has not 
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actually happened anywhere. We do not hear that the Apostles 
^ave private instruction to one particular man in the Church to 
whom he entrusted the whole Christian faith while the rest bad only 
part of the story. The Apostolic instruction was given to the whole 
community not just to one or more specially chosen people. While 
Timothy was probably given a special commission by the Apostle 
Paul to “preach the message, convince, reprove, exhort people with 
perfect patience and willingness to teach* (II Tim 4: 1 5 2) we see that 
he was already an instructed Christian, who probably got the found¬ 
ations for his faith from his Christian mother and grandmother, and 
further instruction from the teachers at Lystra and Iconium* (Acts. 
16: 1 ff). Paul wished to take him on with him when he was already 
well taught of by the community .” 12 

Again to quote the same author, “Apostolic Succession, if it 
exists at all, exists in the whole community of the faithful. The 
baptized share with each other the primary responsibility for the 
continuity of the faith and witness. The bishops fulfil a special role 
within the community and not apart from it, in their own person. 
This is why the Orthodox cannot regard the laying on of hands by 
a ‘canonical bishop as by itself conferring Apostolic Succession. We 
cannot regard the episcopi vagantes as having a ‘valid* but irregular 
ministry. The consecration of a bishop is itself the act of the whole 
Church, and not that of one or more bishops alone .” 13 

Thus the bishop does not receive his ministry directly from the 
Apostles through a chain of bishops. He is called to it from within 
the Church, and it is conferred on him by the Spirit through the 
whole Church. The continuous presence of Christ The High Priest 
and Lord Shepherd in His Body is for us sacramentally expressed by 
the presence of the bishop and the college of presbyters in the midst 
of the flock, the ministering Church, Equality of all bishops is the 
foundation stone of apostolicity and catholicity of the Church. All 
bishops share the same ‘charisma* of power. Sacramentally and 
jurisdictionally there cannot be any power higher than that of a 
bishop. The identity of the local church is very important because 
it is on the local level that the apostolicity of the Church is being 
experienced and expressed. 
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Notes 

1 Sergius Bulgakov— The Orthodox Church, See p. 123* £ A Bulgakov 
Anthology*’ Ed, James Pain and Nicolas Zernov, SPCK., London* 

2 Ibid* p. 126. 

3 Ignatius of Antioch— Magn, vi, 1. 

4 Ibid, Trail, iii, 1* 

5 The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus of Rome Ed* by 
Gregory Dtx. SPCK, London. 1968 Pp. 2-3 

6 Ap Epiphanius. Haer. XXXHI, 7. 

It is difficult to date this document precisely. 

7 Eusebius* H. E. IV, XXII* 

8 The first seven books or Eusebius constitute a summary of Hcgesipmis’ lists, 
detailing successions of the bishops in Antioch, Rome, Jerusalem, Alexandria 

£ S^'Kop?” 1C !P “ k! '»» "*"»■ jurisdiction of 

9 Eusebius* H. E. Ill, 37: 2* 3. 

10 Eusebius* H. E. III. 37: 3. 

U Kn“ G “^“> * “I »" 

12 Ibid* Pp. 84-85. 

13 Ibid. P. 85. 


Book Review 


Kenneth Leech, The Social God, 
Sheldon Press, London, 1981. 167 pp. Paper. £ 4. 95 . 


conchiHes h, ■ 15 d f fi0ltely biased ' For - Kenneth Leech’s book 
What the that Wha ‘ is W0D § with western theology is 

nfMnn Jf reviewer said a decade ago in his book (Freedom 
f Man Westminster, 1972, or Freedom and Authority, Madras 1973 L 

to iy 5S“ J 0n t0 re - state the five points in his own words and 
with the added authority of other writers. 


The Eve points are, in Leech’s re-statement of Verghese’s words: 

a) 


b) 

c ) 
d) 


a low view of the Incarnation, and the collapse of a genuine 
Christian mysticism; 

a flight from the world and the collapse of Christian 
materialism; 

a low view of humanity and the collapse of Christian 
humanism; 

an individualistic view of salvation and the collaDse of th* 
Christian social tradition; v ne 

and 

of ,he sacramen,s Md “» 


The author fears, substantiated by a percentive atia i„ e : e „r . . 
is happening in Mrs. Thatcher’s Britain P that P th»™ ~,< f what 
the right”, which he regards as global ’ ChrL; • , a , swmg to 
itself caught up in this swing and Christian fimHam 3 . th ,° ugtlt J j 
political rightism are in unholy alliance whoth^- mei i tailis ® j} nd 
Lofebre’s integrist Roman Catholicism nr ,n ,^ rcflb]sh 9P 

“electronic church” of America which boosted R thg|i-communist 


course, there is a greater interest in Christian social rrsnnn 
sibihty among some conservative Evangelicals especiallv aPer" 
the Lausanne Covenant of 1974 R„t hnth T y f- 

. A n 4 11 . ' anl boltl liberal and conservative 

unmwl n d , Catho!lc theology, says Leech, tend to be too 

in ^ y tlC , a!iy n , atlon f’’ unmaterially or “gnosticaliy” “spiritual”, 
manly God exalting, mdividualistically anti-social, and untran- 
scenaingly secular. 
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Leech s comprehension of what is happening in Anglican and 
Roman Catholic social thought is impressive. His appreciation of 
Orthodox theology is distant, admiring and largely positive, but not 

isSmTn had DS s £ne '"0?^ b ?critical. Orthodox social thought 

expresthdr SS'xiWafi?*, T ker£ are gencrally reluctanfto 
express tneir perplexity about contemporary social problems and 

tend to hide behind profound generalisations that are difficult to 
apply to contemporary society. He does not a™cuit to 

Lossky and Eudokimov are no longer ahvfo^hmt^ tha * 

citizens when alive. But his criW if h they were Frei)ch 
religion among contemporary (western) vouth 1 ^ VOgu ^ of mystical 

perceptive of the difference*Keen^’Vo™ and'“cE 
eueharistic mysticism of which the* ^ * an . Christian social' 
early work The Joy of Freedom PrCSent viewer wrote in his 

Leech is an expert on the Drue Cult in , , 

of Youthquake, a perceptive study^f the fifth-* 8 !, d ' and the author 
rector of St. Mathew’s in Bethnal r,r P pn s,xties - He was 

much “Paki-bashing” British fascist racism’ London ’ the centre of 

the future to ^u^ly^ej^ptfve iSabom wh ISv 118 hope - lead int 
to be doing in the world of today ^hat the Churches oughf 


Hr. Paul Gregorios 


Neu/s and Notes 


500th Anniversary of Martin Luther’s Birth in 1983 

(FRG) h lnd r °£ G?rn?a b nDem “ ? deral Republic of German 
numerous events to Torn™ ’ Cratlc Republic (GDRj are pS 7 
Luther's birth. In the anniversary of Martiif 

grosses are on the agenda Re ?“ b!ic a series ^academic cS 

Th Ct § b exhlb,tlons aild parses ofJectufk 
has produced a bmrh.?^ tbe Fvan .gelical Cliurch in Germany (EKDl 

issued in English about these evenis which is alsV bSj 

(Courtesy—EKD Bulletin) 

Dialogue with Orthodox Churches 

Talks with Ecumenical Patriarchate and Russian Orthodox Church. 

fith 0be ; r j hc Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD) held itc 

6th theological discussion with the Ecumenical Patriarchate «"? S 
9th theological discussion with the Russian Orthodox Church t ” S 

churches. ie COnt,numg d,aio S ,Je between the EKD an?Orthodox 

The talks between the Ecumenical Patriarchate and th„ 
were chaired by Metropolitan Aueustinos from rv r “ EKD 
President of the Office for Foreign Relations of the EKD^r^H 
Joachim Held The two delegations had as their theme » TheV*® 1 "? 
and the Church ”, and the discussion centred on iht J.n r Gos P ei 
the role of the Church as far as prea chine the n? , ^ ficaDce and 
The representatives of the Fcumenical P-itHn ^1 ^° Spe IS concerned. 
Church is the precondftion ftT^the that “the 

that in the view of Orthodox theology it" w as ? rq 5v pd ” and 
guaranteed the “preservation of the Gospel in thl chwch” 0 " Wh ’ Ch 

The EKD delegation emphasized that ■ . 

ation of the Church and of the preaching of the'e™ *^ he fo , und - 
them it is “through the tradition of the unadtiltJo ^ * PC , •’ and Por 
Apostles and the practice of this te ac h“ng tht c? K £ ia ? ° f the 
Gospel is preserved”. Another important poin thf ^ that , the 

a,so 1,as a cri,i ' ci “ fuK,io ” -fesi 

The meeting with the Russian Orthodox Church was devoted tn 
a discussion on “ The Ministry and Apostolic Succession Both 
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delegations, headed by Metropolitan Filaret of Minsk and Belorussia 
and President Dr. Heinz Joachim Held respectively, considered that 
the fact that this problem could be approached in joint talks was a 
hopeful sign, as it was both a difficult subject to broach in ecumeni¬ 
cal circles and an extremely important one as far as the unity of the 
Church was concerned. They looked back over the 22 years of 
theological cooperation between the two Churches with gratitude. 

At the close of the debate it was possible to formulate a number 
of theological theses which were accepted by both sides. 


The dialogue with the Russian Orthodox Church was initiated 
in 1959 and that with the Ecumenical Patriarchate in 1969- both sets 
of talks, along with the dialogue which has been conducted with the 
Rumanian Orthodox Church since 1979, have paved thewav for the 

ne U a?Hds-inS h0d ° X ^ 


(Courtesy—EKD Bulletin) 


Ethiopian Patriarch Visits Bishop Lohse 

la October Patriarch Abima Tekl-H*;™™ * ^ , 

Orthodox Church visited the Evangelical Ch * ie Ethiopian 

I-Ie met Landesbischof D. EduaS LoS ?? m rmany (EKD). 
Council of the EKD, in Hanover. Thei V 11 ^airman of the 
the background of the particular civil r -°°* c place a 2 a * nst 
Church, which has around 15 million facing ihe Ethiopian 

political situation in Ethiopia. as a cesu l t of the 

feels it is now imperative to hernm^ e taese problems the Church 
world. uiore open to the rest of the 

Bishop Lohse expressed his concern „ 

Abuna Tewoflos. the Patriarch’s nreJ n 0vcr 1 ie “‘ m Prisonment” of 


Yesus Church in Ethiopia wtoi. i ' y ofthe Lut fasran Mekane 
concern. aiso missing, caused him great 

(Courtesy— EKD Bulletin) 

Mar, to Niemoller to Celebro.e ^ „ 

Bridge-builder and ambassador of peace. 

Hardly any minister witM 

(EKD) has become better kn<L? ti? Va *? dical Church fa Germany 
be celebrating his 90th birthdnv , Martm Niemoller, who wil 

Joachim Held, President of the oXi ? J £ aUary 1982 - Dr. Heim 
EKD, has written the followim, ?oreign Relat fans of the 
“md: Wing tnbutc to hnn with this occasion ir 
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“ From Submarine to Pulpit”—this is the title of a book written 
by Martin Niemoller in 1934 when he was a pastor in the parish of 
Berlin-Dahlem and a leading member of the Confessing Church 
(Bekennende Kirche). In this book he tells how he started his career 
in the 1st World War as a naval officer under the Kaiser, and lived 
through the difficult years of the Weimar Republic, finally becoming 
a preacher of the Gospel* Yet this title was certainly not merely 
meant to characterise a particular period of his life, bin indicated 
Martin Niemoller’s whole- life calling: to the pulpit of the preacher 
who expounds the Gospel of Jesus Christ* Throughout his life, the 
pulpit has been for him the most important amongst the many 
different tasks and responsibilities Niemoller has been entrusted with 
or which have devolved upon him; the pulpit is also the place where 
one can get to know him best, for it is here that he can be seen at the 
heart of his life-long vocation. Anyone who has sat under his preach¬ 
ing regularly, or even only occasionally, has felt something of the 
authority this man has been endowed with, and has never left with¬ 
out a blessing* 


Niemoller is well known for his part in the church resistance 
movement during the period of Nazi dictatorship and as a spokes¬ 
man of the peace movement during the years following Wor ar . 
In both cases his intentions were subjected to political misinterpreta¬ 
tion, and politically he has been a controversial figure* 

During the years of his internment during the Third Reich and 
in the years following 1945 Niemoller was able to bear a special 
witnp« to Christ and thus probably became the most well known 
Protestant minister in Germany to churches throughout the world 
He was able to build bridges over chasms of mistrust and burners of 
enmitv as he endeavoured to spread the reconciliation proclaimed by 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. He travelled to the West and to the 
P„. f and ,hen through the world-wide community of churches, acting 
not only as an untiring ambassador of the peace that God creates 
between people, nations and churches at variance with each other, 
hnt <,ko as an ambassador of his own country. He was among those 
«,hn sianed the famous Stmtgart Declaration in 1945, which not only 
the church’s solidarity with all our countrymen in tlieir 
expre d distress but also spoke confidently of hope for a new 

Intoning with Ood. 

. Ffnrts for peace were recognized even by the Soviet Union, 
}* lS e n warded the Lenin Peace Prize. One of the first things 
and he was Q f the prize, was to donate a large sum to the 

Orthodox Theologicat Seminary in Kottayam. 
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